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ABSTRACT 

This study introduces a collaborative business education curricular design known as “whole 
person learning. ” The post-financial crisis market environment requires business education to 
encompass curricular, commercial and community skills. Drawing oil the Toronto based National 
Mentoring Program (NMP), “whole person learning” develops business leadership ethics 
competency within a personal experience context. Exposure to mentorship institutions imparts an 
awareness of macro societal patterns, while experience with mentorship interaction instills an 
aptitude for micro skill performance. Therefore, “whole person learning” enables business 
curricula to connect academic scholarship, application strategy, and aspiration service outcomes. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



"n the post-financial crisis environment, business education curricula must embrace commercial and 
community stakeholders to train ethical enterprise leaders. Business scholars concur that strategic goals 
are compatible with societal gains (Rendtorff, 2009; Porter and Kramer, 2006). Ethical business 
leadership is neither an exclusive course nor concentration. It is conditioned by the inclusive configuration of 
learning delivery. Academic skill in the classroom should be validated with application strategies undertaken at 
companies and vested in aspiration services to uplift communities. This triangular alignment of the whole society 
leadership at a macro level (e.g., collegiate, commercial, community) can also model whole student learning 
dimensions at a micro level (e.g., academic, application, aspiration). “Whole person learning” aligns course 
pedagogy, commercial practices, and community participation using a collaborative curriculum design. 


Canvassing the business education research, the need for a common thread to connect disparate streams of 
thought becomes apparent. Although competency-based curriculum planning is advanced (Chyung et ah, 2006), 
research rarely addresses common learning competencies that unite separate research streams. Likewise, the goal of 
integrated business curricular designs (Goorha and Mohan, 2010; Athavale et al., 2008), do not explicitly 
incorporate multiple learning delivery modes or collaboration with external stakeholders. These myopic perspectives 
constrain the holistic nature of ethics skill learning and ethical society leadership. 


Carving Separate Angles of a Common Learning Competency 

The “whole person learning” paradigm reconstructs the organic business education cycle of skill, strategy, 
and service to cultivate ethical leadership competency. In contrast, the prevailing tendency among business 
education scholars is to deconstruct learning into curricular compartments (e.g., assessment, pedagogy, instruction, 
online platforms, internship, service learning, etc.). Most literature streams carve out separate angles, instead of 
encompassing the shared circumference of learning competency (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1: Business Education Compartments of a Circumferential Learning Competency 

In terms of curricular/course development, learning assessment and assurance is a primary angle of 
business education research (Stivers and Phillips, 2009; Martell, 2007; Marshall, 2007). Learning measurement 
studies are closely associated with assessment (Weldy and Turnipseed, 2010; Gardiner, et al. 2010), including 
strategies for achieving the “continuous improvement” principles (Pritchard et ah, 2010) and evaluation practices 
stipulated by the AACSB for business education curricula (Pringle and Michel, 2007; Miles et ah, 2004). 

As the literature shifts from curricular development to course design, learning proficiency is another 
prominent business education research angle. The proficiency of students at various skills is examined with themes 
such as Bloom’s education taxonomy (White, 2007; Bloom, 1956), content quality (Beard, 2009; Peters et ah, 2005; 
Denton et ah, 2005), course structure (Dynan et ah, 2009), subject literacy (Heinrichs and Lim, 2009), student 
readiness (Payne et ah, 2008), critical thinking (Peach et ah, 2007; Page and Mukherjee, 2007; Crittenden and 
Woodside, 2007), collaboration and teams (Winter et. ah, 2008; Hansen, 2006; Yazici, 2005), experiential 
participation (McCarthy and McCarthy, 2006; Wingfield and Black, 2005), and cultural diversity (Mitry, 2008; 
Landry et ah, 2004). 
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Fracturing Curricular Design Based On Learning Delivery Format 

With the emergence of alternative formats for learning delivery, business education scholars carved new 
research angles based on instructional modes. Pedagogy is assigned the role of addressing improvements in the 
traditional delivery of instruction, both on campus and online. Presently, the literature favors business course 
instruction that is participatory, experiential, and interactive (McCarthy and McCarthy, 2006; Munoz and Huser, 
2008). 


Most recently, online delivery platforms (Robinson and Hullinger, 2008) are typically studied as novel 
learning modes (Eastman et al., 2011; Miller et al., 2007; Quible, 2005), often with discipline specific applications 
(Lam, 2009; Peng, 2009; Smolira, 2008; Grzeda et al., 2008), instead of media for integrating business education 
holistically. Rather than explore the potential of digital media to synthesize business education skills, subjects, and 
stakeholders, attention is devoted toward evaluating faculty perceptions and student satisfaction with online and 
web-based instruction versus traditional pedagogy (Beqiri et al., 2009; Anakwe, 2008; Gibson et al., 2008; Smith 
and Mitry, 2008; Krentler and Willis-Flurry, 2005). However, the future possibilities of digital learning are reflected 
in attempts to integrate platforms across curricula (Cauley et al., 2009) and cross-cultural Internet sharing (Volkema 
and Rivers, 2008). 

Practicum covers a wide range set of arrangements for “hands-on” skill-building. Properly defined, 
practicum encompasses every learning mode outside of traditional course pedagogy. That pertains to all learning 
delivery modes that add “real world” business methods to traditional course instruction. Classroom practicum 
activity includes client-based projects, where business professionals guide students, as well as case studies, scenario- 
based approaches, simulations, and field data research, or consulting based on direct market contact (Xu and Yang, 
2010; Sciglimpaglia and Toole, 2009; Theroux, 2009; Callanan and Perri, 2006). Most notably, the rise in 
entrepreneurship courses and programs (Shinnar et al., 2009; Hazeldine and Miles, 2007; Levenburg et al., 2006) 
constitutes a curricular transition from traditional pedagogy to business education practicum. In this context, 
classroom practicum brings the “real world” to students (Hyman and Hu, 2005; Holowczak, 2005; Goel and 
Straight, 2005) whereas non-classroom practicum modes bring students to the “real world.” 

Internships are the most prevalent learning delivery mode for educating students in the “real world” 
business environment (Weible, 2009). In that regard, internships can impart an entire range of competencies in the 
business curricula (Dillon et al., 2011; Rothman, 2007). Co-op and work-study arrangements are learning delivery 
modes similar to internships. 

Service learning fills the void of community engagement that is left by exclusively focusing business 
education on “real world” experiences with commercial enterprises. Initially scant ten years prior (McCarthy and 
Tucker, 1999), the prevalence of service learning has grown in business curricula with the recognition of corporate 
social responsibility (Cornelius et al., 2007), as well as the interdependence of commerce, civics, and community 
(Govekar and Rishi, 2007; Andrews, 2007). 

Mentorship is a unique hybrid that fuses the “real world” experiences of internships and co-ops, the societal 
scope of service learning, and the tutelage of practicum clients (Hansford et al., 2002; Fullan, 2001a). As a result, 
business education delivered through mentorship can be configured to align societal stakeholders with scholastic 
skills (Donohue et al., 2010). Unfortunately, this holistic potential is hindered by treating mentorship as an isolated 
delivery mode for leveraging business and alumni connections (Plice and Reinig, 2009; Finney and Pyke, 2008). 

Like music, learning is furthered by integrating, not isolating, elements. Just as the musical elements of 
tone, melody, rhythm, harmony, and lyric lose meaning in isolation, so too does business education become diluted 
when delivery platforms lack coherence. This holistic framing is similar to Gardner’s (1999, 1983) concept of 
“multiple intelligence.” Consequently, “whole person learning” unifies business education around the purpose of 
ethical leadership. 
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Ethical Leadership Competency and Whole Person Learning 

Leadership and ethics dominate the business education literature. Accordingly, the premise of “whole 
person learning” is widely validated and can serve as a foundation for developing curricula that cultivate ethical 
business leadership. More important, leadership and ethics naturally bridge the boundaries between curricular 
academics, commercial application, and community aspiration. This inclusive vision of business leadership is being 
referred to as “connected capitalism” (Bisoux, 2010). Leadership studies in the business education literature draw 
heavily on management exemplars (Martelli and Abels, 2010; Butler et al., 2008) and skills-based coaching (Butler 
et al., 2008), but recognize the transcendent nature of leadership skills (Markulis et al., 2006) that are learned from 
pedagogical education, private enterprise, and public engagement. 

Realizing Ethical Enterprise Principles and Practices 

Increasingly, the essential role of ethics in enterprise is coming to the forefront of business leadership. 
Business education accreditation standards regard ethics as a prerequisite for strategic aptitude as well as societal 
awareness (Phillips, 2004). However, aside from occasional forays into social responsibility (Nicholson and 
DeMoss, 2009) and social-entrepreneurship (Mars and Garrison, 2009; Schlee et al., 2009), business education 
research primarily emphasizes a strategic ethics aptitude. These studies of micro level ethics skills address learned 
behaviors (Gundersen et al., 2008; Wilson, 2008), personal values (Hemmingway, 2005), management perceptions 
(Nguyen et al., 2008), “value creation” (Weinstein and Barrett, 2007), and analytical techniques like the “balanced 
scorecard” (Beard, 2009). 

Societal ethics awareness is the mantle of an emerging management philosophy known as “ethical 
enterprise,” which fully captures the fundamental purpose of “whole person learning.” Recently posited in an 
American Management Association report titled “The Ethical Enterprise” (AMA, 2006), the central premise is a 
transformation from closed to open systems for business knowledge flow. Conventional business education adheres 
to a closed system of knowledge flow wherein business functions comprise learning content and business faculty 
teach learning curricula. By contrast, “ethical enterprise” frames the flow of business knowledge as an open system 
encompassing societal stakeholders. So, for business education, “ethical enterprise” opens both the periphery of 
learning content and the providers of learning curricula instruction: 

Business schools have a responsibility to provide practitioners with training in the basics of ethics which would 
ideally lead to an informed workplace and act as a catalyst to stimulate socially and ethically grounded corporate 
activities and programs. (Cornelius et al., 2007, p. 118) 

Raising the Whole Person Learning Paradigm 

Frye (1963) suggests that education is more than just connecting with students’ minds - it is about engaging 
the ‘whole person” or student. Although Frye’s (1963) writings primarily address the subject of literature, it is clear 
that the “whole person” paradigm is pliable to business education as a pedagogical design (MacRae-Campbell, 1997, 
1988), course content delivery method (Rogers and Freiberg, 1993) and “transformative learning theory” (Taylor, 
2007). Therefore, “whole person learning” is woven from this parallel research to align the academic, application, 
and aspiration aptitudes of business education curricula (see Table 1). 


Table 1: Whole Person Business Curricula Academic, Application, and Aspiration Aptitudes 


Academic Aptitude (Learning) 

Application Aptitude (Leading) 

Aspiration Aptitude (Living) 

Student-Orientation 

Strategic-Orientation 

Service-Orientation 

Education Skills 

Execution Skills 

Ethical Skills 

Course Principles 

Company Practices 

Community Purposes 


AN EXPLORATORY WHOLE PERSON LEARNING RESEARCH PROJECT 

This study examines mentorship as a vehicle for aligning commercial and community lessons with course 
learning outcomes. The proposed ‘whole person learning’ mentorship approach is pioneered by the National 
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Mentoring Program (NMP) based in Toronto, Canada. Mentorship is well suited for the business education goal of 
combining experiential learning with ethical leadership to instill “whole person” competency. In particular, the NMP 
introduces “service learning” with community organizations as a third angle to complement the typical dyadic 
mentorship arrangement that pairs course students and company managers. Service learning is defined by the 
National and Community Service Act (1990) as: 

... a method under which students or participants learn and develop through active participation in thoughtfully 
organized service that is conducted in and meets the needs of a community; ... and with the community; and helps 
foster civic responsibility; and that is integrated into and enhances the academic curriculum of the students, ... and 
provides structured time for the students or participants to reflect on the service experience. (NCSA, 1990, p. 5) 

This triangular design is posited to improve business students’ grasp of the macro societal and micro 
strategic balance between educational obligations, enterprise objectives and ethical outcomes. Echoing Pfeffer and 
Fong (2004), the proposed model links business education with its commercial and community stakeholders. This 
individual interaction within a triangle of collective collaboration comprises the NMP model of ‘whole personal 
learning’ (See Figure 2). 

Citing the AACSB Ethics Education Task Force (Phillips, 2004), these interpersonal mentorship 
experiences serve to strengthen students’ "individual integrity” to “focus on the link between leadership and values.” 
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Research Description - The National Mentoring Program (NMP) 

This study documents recent National Mentoring Program (NMP) feedback. Exploratory case observations 
assess students’ ‘whole person’ learning (course), leading (company), and living (community) experiences. The 
NMP is an eight month course module that enlists 19 students from four different Canadian universities as both 
company interns and community volunteers. Feedback was also obtained from company mentors at a major 
Canadian corporation, as well as non-profit organization community mentors within proximity of business operation 
sites. 

Research Findings - Modeling Ethical Leadership in Business Education Curricula 

The NMP study revealed insights regarding the ethical enterprise leadership competencies observed for 
business education students. These competencies are modeled using an integrative framework that captures their role 
in cultivating “whole person learning” as well as relationships with other competencies that emerged from case 
observations (See Figure 3). 



Figure 3: The Whole Person Model of Business Learning, Living and Leading Competencies 

The integrative framework depicts the seven focal themes as a ‘whole person’ wheel of ethical business 
leadership competencies, rotating around the central theme of trust. The wheel of competency themes consists of 
community, enterprise, curricular, cultural, ethics, and change. The central axis of trust propels the revolving circle 
of ethical enterprise competency themes. Although the model represents an inclusive combination of both individual 
(micro) and collective (macro) NMP experiences, the design also juxtaposes key theme properties to guide ‘whole 
person learning’ goals. 

Six circumference themes comprise a bottom set of three individual competencies and a top set of three 
collective competencies. Also, the model balances the primary individual and collective competence associated with 
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each NMP ‘whole person learning’ partner. Community experiences are continuously renewed by encouraging 
people to embrace change. Enterprise experiences are kept responsible by embedding professional ethics and 
curricular experiences are inclusively created within the cultural spectrum of learning achievement. To preserve 
student anonymity, pseudonyms are used for the testimonies supporting “whole person learning’ themes. 

Enterprise 

Enterprise competency appraises students’ overall familiarity with commercial firms, as well as the specific 
job functions performed by mentor professions. Macro attributes of the enterprise competency expose students to the 
dynamics of global commerce within which mentoring companies compete. However, most feedback addresses 
micro level familiarity with professional work functions. Students understand that corporations must demonstrate 
leadership to attract smart young talent; they are also aware they are a valuable commodity to which corporations 
direct their marketing. It is their understanding of this that brought about the corporation’s participation in the 
program. After participating in the program, Anderson grasped this dual role: 

1 think the company engaged with charities in a unique way that enabled them to make a difference beyond the 
simple act of writing a check. At the same time, I think the company wanted to establish a connection with the future 
of business and non-profit leaders coming out of the top business schools in Canada. 

Curricular 

The process of mentoring involved in the NMP enabled students to see the value in their professors’ 
lectures. For example, Debra was able to see the practical aspect of one of her business courses through the 
mentoring program. She stated, ‘Organizational behavior lessons became descriptions of my actual experience with 
managers, not just a lecture topic.” Similarly, Dan appreciated understanding why his professors kept him to strict 
deadlines and meted out harsh evaluations. He stated, ‘I have gained an appreciation for structure now and can see 
the importance of taking more action.’ Like many of the other students involved in the program, Dan and Debra 
were able to see how their education is preparing them for employment. Being mentored by an executive 
corroborates what the professors say in class. Eileen felt that her “mentor was like my textbooks, except he was real 
and didn’t quiz me.” 

Cultural 


Cultural theme findings reflect students’ collective alignment with a general cultural shift towards ethical 
enterprise in society at large, as well as multicultural competencies among individual students. In terms of the 
general cultural shift, corporate trust and shared community values are eclipsing monetary and material measures of 
business. This general cultural shift accurately portrays student mentorship experiences as they pursued the path of 
ethical enterprise marketing in courses, companies, and communities. Moreover, marketing educators have 
effectively leveraged these cultural shifts toward greater social-entrepreneurialism to design more meaningful 
courses (Mars and Garrison, 2009; Schlee et al., 2009). 

In addition to universal cultural patterns, particular multicultural tendencies were observed in individual 
students. Preliminary NMP findings suggest that mentoring fosters confidence in students to construct unique 
cultural competencies, by fusing the best of their native cultural identity and the new situational identities gained 
through the NMP experiences. Mark stated that “prior to this experience, I believed I had potential and the right skill 
set but not necessarily the forum and support network to display them. I now have a lot more confidence to go out 
and try new challenges.” Dan felt he needed more leadership experience outside of his familiar surroundings prior to 
his participation in the program. After completing the program, he remarked that the NMP experience expanded and 
diversified his perception of the types of people he can lead and the kinds of situations where learning occurs. 

Madeleine was very realistic about her abilities prior to the program, but respect for her culture had, in the 
past, caused her to stifle her abilities. The National Mentoring Program enabled her to experiment in a new 
environment without cultural restrictions. 
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The only difference was the environment in which I got to exercise my [leadership] skills. I now feel like there is a 
certain amount of maturity that has been developed through gaining more experience dealing with the outside world 
in a more professional manner, so I believe in my ability to exercise my skills on a broader scale, with different 
people, and with more flexibility and success. 

For Dan and Madeleine, the mentoring period and the contact with their mentors enabled them to become 
more comfortable bringing forward new ideas and often helped reduce the stress they felt when pushing, what was 
for them, cultural boundaries. 

Ethics 


Ethics competency addresses the increased value of collective and individual principles of civic 
responsibility, economic equity, and ecological sustainability. In the NMP, ethics requires students to acquire an 
awareness of ‘whole person learning’ in order to achieve synergy among the curricular, commercial, and community 
dimensions in their personal lives. Several students expressed this internalization of holistic ethical principles and 
attributed this competency to NMP participation. 

Students routinely reported conflicts between the objectives of company practices and the adverse 
implications of those outcomes for community organization principles. In the traditional business education 
classroom, these ethical dilemmas are commonly treated as problems with a “right answer”, which students find by 
studying course material. However, for NMP students, the ethical dilemmas encountered were real and they actually 
have the power to bring conflicts to the attention of company managers engaged in less responsible practices. 
Typically, community organizations provided a range of alternatives for achieving the company objectives. 

For example, a decision regarding the placement of outdoor advertising by the company had taken into 
account the potential negative consequences for community organizations serving youth. In another case, the 
insistence that students work overtime to complete company project assignments interfered with important 
community organization duties that had been jointly scheduled with company managers. Yet, in some instances, like 
targeting youth sports and entertainment venues for promotions, transparently conveying company intentions to 
community organizations was the only ethical benefit identified.. 

Change 


Change competencies address the importance of adaptable learning and leadership strategies in a dynamic 
business education environment (Fullan, 2007, 2001a, 2001b). Mentoring affords students the opportunity to 
understand the change process because it involves relationship development. Jia, a new Canadian, was leery of 
change, but her mentor helped her through this process. 

My mentor, John Smith, supported and encouraged me all the way through this program and his professionalism, 
positive attitude and good personality helped me go through a lot of difficulties. It’s been eight months for my 
mentorship and he is almost my big brother right now. I really appreciate every little thing that John had shared 
with me - his experience, knowledge and creative thinking. I have been extremely lucky to be in this program and 
able to meet John. 

By linking participant’s professional and personal development needs, the NPM balances experiential 
learning enterprise skills with service-learning ethical skills. 

Community 

Community competency is founded on the goal of social well-being and integrates lessons from corporate 
social responsibility (CSR), social/societal marketing, and public policy. These emerging community competencies 
are observed in the NMP business students’ enthusiasm toward community service and their familiarity with the 
benefits derived from connecting for-profit and non-profit organizations. The ‘whole person learning’ model 
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recognizes that community experiences must be continuously renewed. Dan expresses this sense of renewed 
community competency in his assessment of the mentorship program. 

I just thought of community as the place where people live and do not realize the range of life development activities 
that are provided by non-profit organizations to help people and even benefit companies. 

Trust 


Trust is the ethos of the NMP ‘whole person learning’ premise. Education scholars regard trust as a pivotal 
competency for society’s leaders (Tschannen-Moran, 2004). As the central axis that coheres and coordinates 
mentorship experiences, trust is relied upon as “an organizing principle” (McEvily et al., 2003). 

The NMP changed students’ perception of and trust in the Canadian corporation’s professional practices. 
Some students, such as Susan, felt that perhaps the company was participating in this program as a public relations 
or media exercise, but they didn’t really care because they needed a summer job. Susan explained, ‘prior to this 
program, I thought that they were primarily concerned with marketing their brand to increaseconsumption in 
society.’ After participating in the program, Susan felt that the company achieved their objective of being a good 
corporate citizen and she no longer thought that it had just been a public relations or media content exercise. She 
came to the conclusion that they ‘take CSR very seriously and has help fund many initiatives with non-profit 
organizations. ’ 

Similar to Susan, Eileen had not formed an opinion of the Canadian corporation. She remarked that ‘prior 
to the experience, I had limited exposure to the company and its philanthropic pursuits. Now I have a greater 
appreciation for the positive impact they have on the community.’ These comments indicate that before participating 
in the NMP, like many students and consumers in general, Eileen and Susan did not trust the motives of corporations 
- they felt that corporate social responsibility was merely a marketing strategy. After direct interaction with actual 
managers and community members, students trusted the “ethical enterprise” motives of the corporation. 

For example, Bonnie stated that “it was great to see that companies, value corporate social responsibility, 
not just by talk, but with actions.’ Dan concurred, stating that they are ‘making an effort towards being better 
corporate citizens and I can see first-hand how this is being achieved.’ These results favorably reflect students’ 
understanding of the Canadian corporation’s efforts to build stakeholder trust into sustainable ethical enterprise 
leadership. 

WHOLE PERSON LEARNING LESSONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULA 

Whole person learning is a collaborative business education curricular/course model designed to impart 
ethical leadership competency. In conventional curriculum design, pedagogy is ascribed as the academic duty of 
teaching know-how and practicum is assigned the application duty of show-how. Instead, the proposed ‘whole 
person learning” mentorship model provides business education instructors with a course design that aligns course 
pedagogy, company practices, and community principles. 

Based on the nascent success of a three year NMP business education initiative, ethical business leadership 
competency has been improved by aligning student-oriented curricular learning with strategy-oriented commerce 
leadership and service-oriented community living. This triangular “whole person learning” model matches college 
students with both company and community mentors. Ethical business leadership competency is imparted through 
individual skill instruction and collective societal insight. Therefore, ‘whole person learning’ is advanced as a 
collaborative curricular design for developing ethical business leadership through “next generation education”: 

Just what does ‘more’ mean to 21 s ' century business education? For the business schools profiled here, it means 
designing degree programs that are more flexible, integrated, and experiential. It means exposing undergraduates 
to business practices earlier than ever; it means taking once-optional educational experiences - such as 
international study, consulting, and internships - and making them mandatory for every student; and it means 
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emphasizing a wider range of skills than 20 ,h century business education ever addressed, including good judgment, 
personal awareness, and personal initiative. (Bisoux, 2009, p. 24) 
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